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ferred, though hesitatingly, to the English 
word bug, ' a ghost, a hobgoblin ' (cf. bugbear) 
from Welsh bwg, same meaning. It is then 
identical with the word bug, ' insect,' which is 
only a later and at present the only common 
meaning of the word. This explanation is also 
suggested in Barrere and Leland's Dictionary 
of Slang (London, 1897) in support of which 
conjecture an anecdote is quoted. This anec- 
dote is, however, admittedly, of recent origin 
and has undoubtly been manufactured by 
someone for the purpose of explaining a popu- 
lar phrase. In Aasen's Norsk Ordbog is given 
the word bugge ' a rich and influencial man (en 
maegtig mand).' Ross, Norsk Ordbog, Tillosg 
til Aasen, gives the noun bugge and also the 
adjective bugga, 'rich, prominent.' The use 
of the Norse bugge agrees perfectly well with 
that of the English word and is undoubtedly 
the source of the latter. It can have nothing 
to do with bug, 'insect' from Welsh bwg. The 
English dialect word bug, 'proud, conceited' 
probably comes from Norse bugga, 'rich, 
prominent.' Is the adjective big the same as 
dialectal bug and hence a variant that pre 
vailed in the literary language ? 

George T. Flom. 
University of Iowa. 



LEWIS AND ZSCHOKKE. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs: — In reading "Monk" Lewis' Bravo 
of Venice the other day I found it to be an 
adaptation of Zschokke's robber-drama, Abel- 
lino. It did not occur to me but that this was 
commonly known, until I saw that Mr. Henry 
Morley evidently considered it a work of Lewis' 
own. — "Lewis professed to have translated 
this romance out of the German," he says 
(Introd. to Reprint in Cassell's Nat. Libr. 
1895), "very much, I believe, as Horace VVal- 
pole professed to have taken The Castle of 
Olranto from an old Italian manuscript." The 
Dictionary of National Biography fails to 
mention Zschokke as Lewis' source, likewise 
Mr. Beers (Engl. Romanticism, 18. cty., p. 409, 
note), although the latter has just mentioned 
Schiller's Kabale und Liebe as the source of 
Lewis' Minister, and Kotzebue's Spaniards in 
Peru as that of Rolla. The fact is then 
evidently worth noting. 



Abellino the play led as charmed a life as 
Abellino the play-hero: it simply could not 
die. Told as a story one evening in a gay 
company of Frankfort friends, when the turn 
had come to Zschokke, it was written down at 
their request in dramatic form. This done, to 
the present surprise, and future disgust, of its 
author, the play conquered the German stage, 
and came to later presentation in Italy, Spain 
and France. After some thirty years of this, 
Zschokke could endure no longer, but rewrote 
it, and in this later version it was taken up in 
his collected writings (Aarau, nth edit., 1874). 
Abellino's great cultural importance is, of 
course, that it united with Schiller's Robbers 
to form the beginning of the Robber-Novel in 
Germany, of which immortal species Vulpius' 
Rinaldo Rinaldini still stands as the supreme 
expression. 

Philip Allen. 
University of Chicago. 



THE GARDENS OF ADONIS. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — A writer in New Shakespearana calls 
attention to an alleged discovery of a parallel 
allusion to Adonis's Gardens (First Henry 
VI, 1. vi, 6) in the Fairie Queene, book iii, 
stanzas 34 seq. of canto i, and stanzas 46 seq. 
of canto vi. The statement is made that the 
garden is first mentioned in stanza 39 of canto 
vi, book iii. The inference drawn is to the 
effect that Shakespeare's line 

" That one day bloomed and fruitful were the next." 

is a condensation of Spenser's description. 
Spenser first mentions the Gardens of Adonis 
in the Fairie Queene, book 2, canto x, stanza 
71. They are also referred to in Colin Clouts 
Come Home Again, 1. 804, but the date of this 
poem, 1591, is, I believe, disputed. To call 
the reference to book iii a discovery overlooks 
the suggestive paragraphs in M. Gollancz's 
editions of First Henry VI and Venus and 
Adonis. Furthermore, the study of Adonis's 
Gardens in Mr. J. G. Frazer's Golden Bough 
leads one to suspect that the Shakespearean 
simile had a colloquial vitality quite indepen- 
dent of the Fairie Queene. 

W. P. Reeves. 
Kenyon College. 
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